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XIV. --THE HARMONIZING OF GRAMMATICAL 

NOMENCLATURE, WITH ESPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO MOOD-SYNTAX 

First Article 

It probably does not often happen that a worker in 
Latin and Greek addresses a body of workers in the 
modern languages, or the converse. 1 But there is nothing 
unnatural in such a proceeding, and it ought indeed to 
be a common thing. We of the classics and you of the 
modern languages have the same convictions to maintain 
in the scheme of education, — first the conviction of the 
charm and civilizing power of great literature, and, second, 
the conviction of the interest and educational efficiency of 
literary-historical and linguistic science. The difference 
between us is purely one of chronology. We proceed by 
identical methods. We cultivate the same great field, 
and our respective holdings in that field overlap. We 
are natural friends, if either party has a friend. Our 
interests, in their large and final bearings, are identical. 
Classical studies cannot really flourish in a university 
in which they are looked upon with hostility 'by the 
teachers of modern languages. But neither will the study 
of modern languages, beyond the strictly vocational ideal, 
flourish permanently in any atmosphere in which, for 
any reason, classical studies are asphyxiated. 

1 The opportunity to do this was given me at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in New York, December, 1910. 

By an error, the last sentence of the first paragraph was assigned 
in the New York Evening Post of Jan. 5 to the Hon. Edwin M. 
Shepard, who spoke to the same effect, but with the greater authority 
of an unprejudiced man of affairs, on the evening following. 
10 379 
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The matter which I have to discuss today touches our 
common interests on the scientific side. It has to do with 
the teaching of syntax. Its importance, accordingly, is 
not only theoretical, but practical ; for the study of syntax 
necessarily plays a large part in the early stages of the 
learning of any language. 

For the young student, and often for 'the teacher, the 
name given to a construction in the grammar which he 
uses determines largely his conception of that construction 
and his feeling for it. It is therefore of consequence 
that the name of each construction should be as exact a 
description as possible of its force. The man who frames 
a working name that is a more perfect description of the 
force of a given construction than any existing before is 
not only making the construction more intelligible to the 
student, but is also providing a more practical tool for daily 
class-room work. We must never say that intelligence 
can go no farther, and that grammatical terminology is 
now fixed for all time. But, on the other hand, the 
same impulse which leads individual grammarians to 
suggest new names may well lead us occasionally to take 
counsel together and see if, among names suggested, or 
that may be suggested, we cannot find one upon which 
we may agree. In this way we might at least clear the 
field for a fresh start, with a better chance thereafter of 
concentration of attention upon such terms as may still 
prove unsatisfactory. 

The present state of affairs, at any rate, is bad. In 
the desire for betterment, we have reached a multiplicity 
of terms, even for grammatical relations about the nature 
of which there is no difference of opinion, — e. g., the con- 
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structions which every one will recognize under the names 
predicate noun or adjective, direct and indirect object, 
predicate object. For each of these there are many names 
in our English grammars of today ; and indeed so great a 
variation of terminology has nowhere else come into 
existence as in the grammar of our mother tongue. The 
result is confusing to the student as he changes books 
in passing from year to year, or perhaps from school to 
school. It is confusing even to the teacher, since he 
often has to deal with a number of students trained to 
a different terminology from that of the rest of the 
class, or even to change his own terminology as one pub- 
lishing house after another gets the upper hand in the 
struggle for the sale of books. 1 

1 It may here be added that a French Committee of Fifteen 
began work upon the nomenclature of French grammar in 1906, 
making reports in 1907 and 1909 (discussed by M. Felix Weill in the 
Bull. Ofjtciel de la Sociite" Rationale des Professeurs Francais en 
Amerique, May, 1910). The Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Gaston Doumergue, published an Arrete" July 25, 1910, and an 
official Souvelle Nomenclature Grammaticale September 28. An 
English Joint Committee upon Grammatical Terminology, appointed 
in Oct., 1908, reported in 1910 upon a terminology for English, 
German, French, Latin, and Greek. I gave a paper on Conflicting 
Terminology for Identical Conceptions in the Grammar of Indo- 
European Languages at the Christmas meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1909, and another 
in the same week before the American Philological Association 
(the latter printed in abstract in Vol. 40 of the Proceedings). 
These two papers dwelt upon the root of the matter, doubtless 
felt, but not spoken of, by the writers of the English Keport, 
namely the large amount of common inheritance in the languages 
of our family. I also offered a paper entitled The Waste Involved 
in the Use of a Conflicting Terminology m School Grammars of 
Various Languages, for the meeting of the Superintendence Section 
of the National Education Association in February, 1910, but too 
late to have room found for it upon the programme. In May, 1910, 
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The principle of naming ought to he simple. A gram- 
matical term should he as exact a description as possible 
of the essential idea conveyed. 

The first part of this statement is a requirement, 
the second a limitation. The description must he exact. 
Final satisfaction is not to be obtained by inexactness 
agreed upon. Sometime, somebody will not agree. But, 
on the other hand, whatever goes beyond the strictly 
essential goes too far. Let me illustrate these two points. 

If an exact name is given to each construction, then 
such constructions as possesses something in common 
will be found to show that common something in 
their names, while the differences among them will 
also appear in corresponding differences in the names. 
If either side is lacking, one or another of these 
names is imperfect, if not all. Thus, in " he is 
king " and " he is good," the relation of the last words 
to the rest is the same. If, then, the former is called, 
as in some English grammars, an " attributive comple- 
ment," then the latter must be likewise called an 
" attributive complement," since it is also both attributive 
and complementary. So it is in fact called in a number 
of grammars. But the names fail, on the other hand, 
to bring out the difference between the two. To accom- 
plish this, we should have to say " attributive comple- 
mentary noun," and " attributive complementary adjec- 

Professor D6rr, of Frankfurt a. M., read a paper on Vereinfachung 
der grammatischen Termimologie at the XIV. Tagung des allge- 
meinen deutschen Neuphilologen-Verbandes in Zurich (published in 
the Bericht, 1911, Carl Meyer, Hannover). In June, 1910, Professor 
C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal School in Whitewater, Wis., 
published in the Educational Review a paper on The Varying 
Systems of Nomenclature in Use in our Texts in English Grammar. 
There thus appears to be a wide-spread sense of the need of reform. 
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tive." But even this would still leave out what is the 
most important feature of the construction, namely that 
the noun or the adjective forms a part of that which 
is predicated. It is, to be sure, complementary, but it 
is complementary in the predicative way. We must 
then add to each the word " predicative " or " predicate," 
and so get the heavy names " predicative attributive 
complementary noun " and "predicative attributive com- 
plementary adjective." Obviously this will not do at all. 
It is exact, but it goes beyond what is essential. It is 
true that the noun and the adjective have in this con- 
struction a common function, namely that both are 
attributive. But this is a fact which should be pointed 
out elsewhere, and at a relatively advanced stage, not in 
the working name. It is also true that whatever is 
predicative is necessarily complementary, since it fills 
out an incomplete idea. But the same reasoning would 
make it necessary to call every direct object an " object 
complement " or " objective complement," as, indeed, 
some grammars do call it. We must then subtract the 
two words with which we began, — " attribute " and 
" complement," — as not essential. This leaves us the 
short but practically sufficient names " predicate noun " 
and " predicate adjective," — names which exhibit at once 
the point of similarity and the point of difference 
between the two functions. They have also the merit 
of being as simple as the facts allow. And, finally, they 
have the advantage of being already familiar. 

In the terms criticized, the fault lay in an unnecessary 
building up of the amount of implication covered by 
the name, to the exclusion of vital characteristics. 

It may be feared that exactness of terminology will 
lead to an increase in the number of terms used. The 
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opposite is true. An illustration may be given from Latin. 
Some of our grammars have the terms " genitive or 
ablative of quality," " descriptive adjective," " relative 
clause of characteristic," and " descriptive cwm-clause of 
situation," the last being taken from my own writings. 
But the relative clause which is in mind very often 
expresses, not a permanent characteristic, but a purely 
temporary condition, like " worn-out," " unable to bear 
arms," etc. The two kinds stand to each other the 
adjectives magnanimus, " high-minded," and fessus, 
" tired." Both of these describe; and " descriptive " is 
therefore the proper word by which to express their 
office. But, again, the genitive or ablative of the con- 
struction under examination likewise describes. Magni 
animi means the same thing as magnanimus. Then we 
should say " descriptive genitive or ablative." In con- 
sequence we should have the terms " descriptive adjective," 
" descriptive genitive or ablative," " descriptive relative 
clause," and " descriptive cum-clause of situation." By 
using these thoroughly simple names, which go just 
far enough and not too far, we shall be using one 
word where before we were using four, — at the same 
time bringing out, instead of missing, the point of 
essential similarity. Bennett, in his recent Syntax of 
Early Latin, has helped towards this simplification by 
adopting my name " descriptive " for the relative clause, 
instead of the earlier " clause of characteristic," which 
had been generally adopted in this country from Green- 
ough's terminology, and has been passing of late into 
grammars of the Komance languages. 

So much, briefly, to illustrate differences existing 
within grammars of the same language, and where there 
is essential agreement about the nature of the construe- 
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tions. Of course a similar trouble is likely to exist 
where a student passes from one language to another. For 
the predicate, for the direct object, etc., etc., he may have 
to give different names as he passes from English 
to French, or from French to Latin, or vice versa. This 
is certainly not what is coming to be known in business 
as " scientific management." It involves great waste. We 
ought so to arrange our work that the definition for a 
given relation learned by the student in his first grammar 
shall serve him for that same relation to the end, no 
matter how many languages he takes up. 

Since the first grammar studied in English-speaking 
countries is that of our own tongue, it follows that, for us, 
the basis for the terminology of all that is common to the 
languages studied in our schools should be the terminology 
of English grammar. In general, whatever is the best 
description for a given construction in English will be 
the best description for the same construction in any 
language. But it may occasionally happen that, for 
English, either of two terms would be satisfactory, 
while one would be distinctly better than the other 
for French, German, etc. In that case, the term of 
wider applicability should be chosen for English. In 
other words, in any movement toward improvement, the 
terminology of English grammar ought to be studied with 
a view to usefulness for other languages also. It is also 
desirable that, ultimately, the nomenclature of different 
nationalities should, for identical phenomena, correspond. 
It would be better, e. g., that a more advanced student 
who passes from an English grammar of French to a 
French grammar of French should find corresponding, 
not different, terms. And indeed a resolution looking 
to the appointment of an international committee to bring 
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about an international grammatical terminology has 
already been passed in Paris, April, 1909, by the Congres 
International de la Societe des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes. 

We have been speaking of constructions about the 
nature of which there is essential agreement of opinion. 
But one also encounters differences of a much more per- 
plexing kind, — differences of conception, as well as of 
name. This occurs on the largest scale in the treatment 
of the moods. My own interest lies no more in this 
field than in that of the cases, or of the general relations 
of the sentence. But I want to present today, not merely 
criticism, but a definite body of suggestion, and I shall 
accordingly attack this, the most difficult of all the fields, 
and the one in which our work is .at present most unsatis- 
factory. It plays a relatively small part in the study of 
English, and perhaps only the more advanced manuals 
should go beyond a mere statement of the forces of the 
English auxiliaries, and of the fact that the subjunctive 
is also familiarly used, with forces corresponding to two 
of them. But it plays a larger part in the 'treatment 
of German, and a distinctly large one in the treatment 
of French, Italian, Spanish, Latin and Greek. 

Now some of the French grammars, for example, make 
the idea of dependency to be the ultimate ground of the 
mood for all French subjunctives, others the idea of un- 
certainty, others the idea of subjectivity, others the idea 
of conception, others the idea of non-reality, and so on; 
while still others combine these ideas in various mixtures. 
A change of the grammar used for a given language is 
therefore likely to demand a fundamental change of con- 
ception. 

The case is still worse as the student passes from one 
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language to another. The prevailing conception is that 
each language has its own individual syntax. Thus a 
well-known book upon the French subjunctive says, " The 
Latin subjunctive . . . affords no real clew to the actual 
use of the French. On the contrary, reference to it 
merely confuses the student." And, again, " First, let 
it 'be understood that the French subjunctive mood bears 
little resemblance to the moods in German and English 
which are called by the same name." If this is true, 
let me say in passing, I have been very much at fault, 
for I have often told my students that the best way to 
get a sound feeling for the mass of Latin subjunctive 
uses was to read French, Shakespeare, and the English 
Bible. 

The teaching of the schools naturally conforms to the 
prevailing attitude of the grammars. Thus for the sub- 
junctive after words meaning " before " or " until," as 
seen in " Here will I stand till Caesar pass along," said 
by Artemidorus in the throng in Shakespeare's Julius 
Cwsar, 2, 3, 11, one of my children has had to learn 
three different explanations for three languages, which 
he is studying in the same school. For Latin, using the 
Hale-Buck Grammar, he learned that the subjunctive 
after words meaning "before" or "until" expresses 
anticipation, expectation, — a mere looking forward to an 
act as coming. In his Greek book, he learned that the 
subjunctive is used after words meaning " before " or 
"until " because the reference is to the future, and all 
future time is indefinite, and the mood of indefiniteness 
is the subjunctive. In his scheme for French, he learned 
that the French subjunctive expresses dependency, and 
that the ultimate reason for its use after words meaning 
" before " or " until " is that the clauses are dependent. 
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If he had been studying German at the same time, he 
would probably have learned that the subjunctive, when 
used after words meaning " before " or " until," expresses 
thought as against reality. And if he had gone on to 
the study of English syntax, he might have learned, 
in an English text-book republished and used in this 
country, that the subjunctive in " till Caesar pass along " 
was used because the idea to be expressed was that of 
subjective assertion. Here are five different explana- 
tions, which would have to be given in five different 
rooms, perhaps in one corridor, for the subjunctive after 
the idea " before " or " until," — anticipation, indefinite- 
ness, dependency, thought, subjective assertion. I am 
a seasoned student of language; but I confess that my 
memory would be strained in having to produce these 
different explanations, each in its appropriate room. I 
am much afraid that I might produce the German 
explanation in the French room, or the English explana- 
tion in the Latin room. Further than this, I should 
give my explanations, even if I could memorize them, 
in a half-hearted way. For I remember that, even for 
any of these languages taken by itself, different grammars 
give different explanations, so that what is true for the 
French subjunctive in the Chicago schools, but not for 
the German, might, in the New York schools, be false 
for the French subjunctive, but true for the German, etc., 
etc. 

We may sum up the situation by saying that, for con- 
structions corresponding in form, and apparently identical 
in force, different explanations have to be given as the 
student passes from one class-room to another. The 
results are that every additional language learned adds 
to his confusion, and that the whole matter of syntax 
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comes to seem to him to be arbitrary, unreal, unimportant, 
and uninteresting. As our young people pass from one 
natural science to another, the sense of harmony and law- 
grows. As they pass from one language to another, this 
sense, if it anywhere succeeds in springing up, is 
destroyed, — unless, indeed, the teacher pays no attention 
to syntax. 

If, now, it be true that each language has its individual 
syntax, there is nothing for us but resignation. A forced 
uniformity, through the adoption of some traditional 
scheme for some one of these languages, and the appli- 
cation of that scheme to all the others, is not to be 
thought of. 

And yet, in spite of the great diversities now existing 
in our grammars, this is precisely the method that has 
been employed in the last hundred years by the vast 
majority of grammarians in the treatment of the moods. 
Each grammarian has adopted, for the grammar of the 
language which he was expounding, a scheme which had 
been made originally for the Greek moods. This scheme 
goes back ultimately to Gottfried Hermann's application 
of Kant's Categories of Modality to the Greek verb, with 
the inclusion of two inherited errors, and one sound 
inherited observation of a single force which happens 
to tally with one of Kant's categories. 

The inherited errors are, 1. that the subjunctive is 
always dependent (which error is due solely to the fact 
that the Greeks named the mood from its commonest 
employment, and not, as they did the other moods, from 
some one of its forces), and 2, that any apparently 
independent subjunctive may be explained by " ellipsis " 
as dependent. The sound inherited observation is that 
the Greek optative sometimes has potential force. 
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The categories from Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, 
1781, are Reality, Possibility, and Necessity. Hermann, 
Be Emendanda Ratione Grammaticae Graecae, 1801, 
had to put four moods into these three categories, besides 
providing also for Kant's Subjectivity and Objectivity. 
Two moods must go together. Hermann therefore assigned 
the optative and subjunctive to Possibility, making the for- 
mer express Subjective Possibility, possibilitas cogitata, 
possibility as thought, the latter Objective Possibility, 
possibilitas per ipsarum rerum condicionem, possibility 
depending upon the nature of things. To Necessity, he 
assigned the imperative, making it the mood of Subjective 
Necessity, while Objective Necessity was assigned to 
the verbal in -reo?. To Reality he assigned the indicative. 
The subjunctive he made to be always dependent, by 
the doctrine of ellipsis. Thus ta/iep, " lelt us go," he 
explained as from aye, Xva Xafiev, "come, in order that 
we may go." 

A succession of writers upon Greek grammar, especially 
Matthiae, 1807-8, Dissen, 1808, and Thiersch, 1812, 
worked the system into different shapes by the twisting 
of one or another phrase. Then one worker after another 
applied one or another of these schemes for Greek 
grammar to the grammar of the language which he 
was writing about, as Zumpt did to Latin, Jakob 
Grimm to German, Matzner to French and English, 
and so on. This is the source of the common expla- 
nation of the subjunctive as the mood of dependency, 
the mood of conditionally, the mood of possibility, 
the mood of doubt or uncertainty, the mood of 
thought, the mood of subjectivity, the mood of some- 
thing conceived in the mind of the speaker (" Vorstel- 
lung " in the German grammars of the various 
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languages), 1 the mood of " Nichtwirklichkeit," 2 and the 
like. 3 I have shown this in an address entitled A 
Century of Metaphysical Syntax, given before the Congress 
of the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and printed in Vol- 
ume III of the Proceedings, and in an address entitled The 
Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method, given before 
the Classical Association of England in 1907, and printed 
in Volume V of its Proceedings, — to which, in default 
of space, I must refer for details, and which I would beg 
any one who is interested in mood-syntax to read. But 
I hasten to say also that schemes of this sort are often 
mixed with sound psychological observations, 4 and that 
in some of our grammars we have the psychological 
observations alone. Still, I nowhere find what is to me 
a satisfactory arrangement either for science or for 
teaching, namely a grouping of the mass of constructions 
under a relatively small number of leading forces, and 
an arrangement of such a kind as to exhibit the relation 

1 So in Hanssen's Spanisehe Grammatik, 1910. 

* So in Haas's Neufranzosische Syntax, 1909. 

8 " Contingency " as an explanation of the subjunctive fits in 
with " eonditionality," but historically has come down from an 
earlier scheme, based similarly on metaphysics, namely the notions 
of Possibility, Contingency, and Necessity in Wolff's Ontology. Thus 
Meiner, in his Philosopkische und allgemeine Sprachlehre, 1781, 
makes the indicative express Necessity, the subjunctive Possibility 
and Contingency. Note how differently the indicative fares at the 
hands of Wolffian and Kantian grammarians. — In point of fact, 
Hermann misunderstood what Kant meant by subjective and 
objective, and by necessity. By necessity, Kant meant that which 
always and inevitably is, while by objective he meant that which lies 
beyond our impressions, forever inaccessible to us. 

4 Thus Thiersch, 1812, recognized the two forces of Will and 
Futurity in the Homeric verb. Delbriick, 1871, made these the 
bases of his treatment of the subjunctive in hi» Conjunctiv und 
Optativ im Sanskrit und Oriechisohen. 
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of dependent uses to the independent uses out of which 
they have sprung. 

The instinct which led to the application of schemes 
for Greek syntax to the syntax of other languages may 
have been, and in my opinion was, a sound one at bottom. 
These languages, it was then already beginning to be 
known, are descended from a common parent speech. 
They must, at their earliest stages, have inherited the 
same syntax. It is conceivable, though hardly probable, 
that they should never have changed at all. But it is 
also conceivable that they should have changed completely. 
The question cannot be begged for either side. The 
way to settle it is to study each of these languages by 
itself, and also to study each in the light of the whole, 
and thus to judge how far the phenomena are the same, 
and how far they are different. The way is not to adopt 
a scheme for one language and then apply it to the 
others. Least of all is it sound procedure to frame 
the initial scheme by forcing the mood-constructions of 
the language treated into the mould of an a priori 
metaphysical system, even if it were sure that this was 
not a passing system. In a word, what is wanted is 
wholly independent and open-minded observation, and 
observation on a large scale. We demand such a method 
and such openness of mind on the part of workers in 
natural science. They should be not one whit less 
demanded of us. We deal with one of the most beautiful 
of all the sciences, the means of expression of human 
thought. It deserves to have our best powers brought 
to bear upon it. 

The task is a large one. It is evident that it is 
impossible, within the limits of two articles, to set forth 
a complete system, for the seven languages which I 
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have in mind, with complete proof at every point. I 
can only give a brief sketch at the leading points, 
together with a general summary of my proposals, 
which must be placed at the end of the second article. 

I am also hampered by the certainty that, while many 
will agree at once with my main point of view, either 
as already theirs or as at once to be accepted, others 
will be reluctant. The method of exposition must there- 
fore be a patient one, which shall take no step for 
granted ; and it will call for similar patience on the part 
of the reader. 

Let us begin with the examination of some of the 
facts in some one language, and then pass to other 
languages. 

In considering English we are likely to be met with 
the common idea that the subjunctive 1 is obsolete, or nearly 
obsolete, in that tongue. This is not the case. The 
subjunctive is less used than it was in Shakespeare's 
time, or the time of the translators of the King James 
Bible. We have a right, of course, as well as duty, to 
include this English, since it is read in the schools. 
But even in the literature and colloquial English of 
today, one is constantly encountering subjunctives. Some 
are deeply embedded in popular speech, like " come " in 
" she will be twenty come Christmas," or " be " in " be 
that as it may." Others are met with frequently in the 
literary English style, as in Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Stevenson, and the magazine writers generally. Others 
are in habitual use in our daily papers and in our daily 
speech. If your students have a class-meeting, and some 

1 For convenience, I use the better-known name " subjunctive " 
for English and German, and not the name "optative." 
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one wants a class-badge, he says, " I propose that a 
class-badge be adopted," or " I propose that the class 
adopt a badge." " Be adopted " and " adopt " are sub- 
junctives. The English subjunctive (except in the verb 
" be ") shows itself to the eye or ear only in the passive, or 
the third person singular of the active. But the mood used 
is of course equally subjunctive in corresponding clauses 
in other persons, as in " I propose that we adopt a badge." 
To illustrate the freedom of the usage, I quote from a 
number of daily papers. 

" Demand by that quit ; " " insists that senator retire 

from contest . . ;" "I demand that surrender his seat," Chic. 

Trilune, Nov. 21, 1910; "all urging that there be no diminishing 
of effort on the Bulletin's part," Providence Eve. Bulletin, Dec. 
27, 1910; "I recommend that the coal deposits of the government 
be leased after advertisement," "Message of President Taft, Chic. 
Rec.-B.er., Dec. 7, 1910; "the sentence of the court is that you be 
fined $25.00 and serve six months in the workhouse at Cincinnati," 
Boston Post, Jan. 2, 1911. 

In these examples the indicative cannot be used. But 
there is another form that can be used, namely the 
auxiliary " shall," as in " I propose that this class shall 
adopt a badge," or " President Taft insists that Senators 
shall recognize the obligation resting upon them to decide 

the case upon its merits," New York Times, Jan. 

3, 1911 (compare "insists that . . . retire," above). 
English possesses a number of such auxiliaries. Let us 
look at others. 

" Congratulations to the University of Minnesota. . . . The new 
man is a decided acquisition and has a most promising future. 
He should enjoy many years of fruitful work, should make an 
excellent guide and leader. ... It is hard for Chicago to lose him, 
but Chicago should be generous in the thought that its loss is 
Minnesota's gain. Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 14, 1910. 
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The last " should " expresses moral obligation. The 
first " should " clearly expresses, not moral obligation, 
but an obligation in the nature of things or, as we might 
call it, natural likelihood. This is a very common use. 

" Taft may attack the tariff on wool," Chic. Trib., Nov. 21, 
1910; "were he alive now there can be no doubt that he would 
use yesterday's horror as a grim argument," ibid. 

Here " may " expresses possibility, while " would " 
expresses, not possibility, but certainty in the imagined 
case, — or, as we may call it, ideal certainty. 

Evidently, then, our English auxiliaries are to be 
studied in any study of the subjunctive, and the exact 
meanings are to be determined. We might, indeed, very 
well start our whole study of mood-ideas with them. But 
there is a certain advantage also in taking them up one 
at a time, in connection with the forces which we find in 
other languages. We will accordingly begin with a 
foreign language which has the subjunctive in large use. 
Let this be French. 

We find at once an apparently large number of forces. 
Now we are not to look, as metaphysical syntax does, 
for some one force so abstract, so nearly emptied of 
meaning, as to cover all of these. We know nothing 
analogous to such a relation of meanings anywhere else 
in language. Consider what has happened in the case 
of the meaning of words. Eor many of them, we find 
two, three, four, or more meanings. We do not look 
for some one meaning present in all of these, and thus 
accounting for them. If, e. g., we travel to Eome in 

a palace, car, and the next day visit the Palatine, the 

ancient Palatium, — we remember, if we stop to think, 
that the word " palace " has come from the word 
11 
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" palatium," and that the Romans also used " palatium " 
in the sense of palace. The word meant originally 
something like " the grazers' hill." We do not for a 
moment suppose that there is some one meaning common 
to the idea of a palace and the idea of a grazers' hill, 
and that this is the reason why the same word is used 
for both. We know that some special association, — in 
this case a chance one, namely the later erection of 
splendid buildings upon the once humble grazers' hill, — 
brought about the new meaning. There are three stages 
in the process, which, to exhibit the principle of growth 
by itself, we may conveniently designate by algebraic 
representations. The first meaning was that of the 
grazers' hill. We may call this x. But there arose also, 
in consequence of the erections mentioned, the idea of 
the hill with its splendid buildings; that is, the idea 
of splendor, y, became associated with the word 
" palatium." We may call this stage x -f- y. Out of it 
came in time the meaning " splendid building " alone, 
or y. The process is thus one of association and subse- 
quent detachment, x, x -j- y, y. 

These are accidental associations. The cause may 
often lie deeper, and generally does. Thus the word 
" miserable," once meaning only " pitiable," " unfortu- 
nate," has come to have a new idea of " bad," through the 
apparently natural association of misfortune and moral 
degeneration. In consequence, the statement, " he is a 
miserable man " may today mean either " he is un- 
fortunate " or " he is bad." 

Of course, too, the new meaning y may in turn give 
rise to still a third one z, or a fourth one, and so on, 
by a similar process. Thus Latin captivus, " captive," 
has come in Italian (cattivo), French (chetif) and 
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English (caitiff) to mean " bad," " base," etc., doubtless 
through an intermediate stage in which it meant 
" miserable." 

Now it is extremely unlikely that, while the words 
which we employ gain new meanings by association, cases 
and moods do not. The opposite is probable. It is 
altogether likely that the subjunctive, for instance, had 
in the beginning a single and fairly definite meaning, 
and gained new powers by association. The association 
might take place in the mind of the speaker as well as 
of the hearer; or it might take place in the mind of the 
hearer only, for whom, thereafter, the mood would possess 
the new power, in addition to the old one, or with the 
loss of that. For we copy expressions, using them with 
the force with which we have heard them, when we do 
not ourselves know how they originate. Thus I suppose 
the modern familiar exclamation " gee ! " has come from 
the fuller form " Jesus ! " (compare German " Herr Je !"). 
The delicately nurtured modern girl, brought up in a 
Christian home, may say " gee ! " in all innocency, while 
she would be shocked if she heard her brother say 
"Jesus!" 

We are, then, to endeavor to find the force of the sub- 
junctive in this of that concrete example, going ultimately 
through the whole gamut. The result will be a certain 
number of constructions, which will probably be reducible 
to a much smaller number of families, that is, applications 
of a given force to a number of uses. The forces seen 
in these families will constitute the leading forces of 
the mood. So much being accomplished, it is possible 
that we may then be able, by detecting natural associations 
of meaning here and there, to determine the probable 
ways in which these various leading forces came to attach 
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themselves successively to a mood which originally had 
but a single force. We shall then have reached a rational 
and satisfactory understanding of the whole, a mood- 
system. This, it should be clearly marked, is an entirely 
different conception from that of a single force under- 
lying every use. The conception which I oppose is meta- 
physical. The one which I advocate, is biological and 
evolutionary. Let me say also that the system which I 
propose is not a " logical " one, but a psychological one. 
Language is now logical, now not logical; but it is 
always psychological, i. e., a matter of the actual behavior 
of the human mind. Our ideas of what this psychology 
is are to be determined from a study of the actual 
operations of the mind, as seen in recorded speech. Syntax 
is an observational science. 

Before we take up the subjunctive, we may get helpful 
points of view by noting the uses of the imperative. 
Happily, it is generally admitted that the imperative 
has the same forces in all the languages which we are 
considering. 

The imperative varies through all shades of energy, 
from a peremptory order to request, entreaty, prayer, 
and, on the corresponding other side, to consent, acqui- 
escence, indifference. 

The imperative is also employed frequently, not with 
the force of a true command, but with a purely 
imaginative force. Thus it is used in concessions of 
indifference, as in, "let it be as you say: still ... ;" 
in assumptions (conditions) as in Shakespeare, J. C. 3, 
1, 103, "grant that, and then is death a benefit"; and 
in provisos, as in, "only try, you will find people to 
help you." This imaginative use of the imperative is 
perfectly familiar to us in mathematics, as in "let x — 
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the number of bushels of wheat," " let a perpendicular 
be dropped upon the base," etc. 

We are ready now for our attack. But what will be 
the nature of the evidence which we may be able to find 
for determining the force of the subjunctive in a given 
instance ? The leading evidence (I do not here cover 
the whole ground) may be of a single kind, or, in addition, 
of either of two other kinds. 

1. The force must be recognized by interpretation. 
The force in a given place is the one naturally demanded 
by the passage itself. All syntactical work must rest 
ultimately on this basis, and not on the basis of inherited 
categories supposed to be permissible. 

2. The force of a mood may also be indicated ait times 
by its approximate equivalency with another mood, as 
shown by alternation between the two under fixed 
conditions. 

3. Specific additional evidence is at times afforded by 
the coupling of the subjunctive with another expression 
the force of which cannot be doubted. 

As we read or hear French, a common usage is that 
of command or prohibition (negative command) in the 
third person, as in qu'il vienne, qu'il ne vienne pas, " let 
him come," "let him not come." Obviously the mood 
here expresses what the speaker wants done, or does not 
want done. This is evidence of the first kind. 

But, for commands or prohibitions, the subjunctive 
alternates with the imperative, according to the .person, 
— imperative in the second, and subjunctive in the third ; 
while in certain irregular verbs, we also see the subjunc- 
tive form in the first plural. Thus we say viens, " come," 
in the second person, but, qu'il vienne in the third, and 
soyons braves, or ayons du courage, in the first plural. 
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This is evidence of the second kind. We see, then, that 
the French subjunctive, whatever other forces it may 
possess, possesses one that lies very close at least to that 
of the imperative. We might call this roughly the im- 
perative subjunctive; but, since it is convenient to have 
a distinctive name, I have called it the volitive sub- 
junctive (making the word from volo, " I want (some- 
thing) ;" and the term has already passed into considerable 
use, in Europe 1 as well as in America. 

The recognition of the existence of this force at once 
explains a large number of dependent clauses, as after 
vouloir (in je veux qu'il vienne, " I want him to come,") 
and after verbs of commanding, demanding, requiring, 
urging, proposing, etc. 

We can also, having seen the imperative used, with 
purely imaginative force, in the expression of concession, 
condition, proviso, etc., readily believe that its mate the 
volitive subjunctive would have the same power, and can 
thus explain large classes of examples, as in qu'il vienne, 
verrd, " let him come, he will see." (I postpone the 
consideration of the origin of this use of the conjunction 
que, and also the question whether any other mood-force 
may likewise have contributed to these particular uses). 

Leaving French for the moment, let us make an 
entirely fresh start in Italian, as if we were beginning 
our whole study here. We find, by precisely the same 
evidence, the same force in the subjunctive. It alternates 
with the imperative in the expression of commands, 
positive and negative. In the same way, too, the volitive 

*As by Delbrttck, and occasionally by Brugmann. The latter, 
however, ordinarily uses the word " vohmtative," adopted by him 
in his Greek Grammar, 1885. 
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power, once recognized, gives us immediately a successful 
key to a mass of dependent clauses after verbs of 
commanding, demanding, requiring, urging, proposing, 
etc. The constructions correspond in detail. Thus the 
Italian for " I want him to come," voglio che egli venga, 
looks precisely like je veux qu'il vienne. 

Or, again, we may make a fresh start with Spanish. 
The evidence is the same, the conclusion is the same, 
and the details correspond. In the Spanish for " I want 
him to come," quiero que el venga, the word " I want " 
has indeed changed, the descendant of Latin quaero having 
ousted Latin volo. But the dependent construction has 
obviously the same force that; it has in je veux qu'il 
vienne and voglio che egli venga. 

ISTow the agreement with one another which we have 
seen in French, Spanish, and Italian (it might be shown 
in the other Romance languages also) cannot be the result 
of sheer chance. Coincidence on such a scale would not 
fall short of miracle. The agreement must be due to 
origin in a common mother of them all. The volitive 
force of the subjunctive must have come down from that 
language. If we did not possess that language, we could 
still surely make the conclusion. But we do possess it, 
and can verify our inference. By the same kind of 
evidence as before, again applied independently, it can 
be shown that the Latin subjunctive has, among other 
powers, a volitive one. And the same power gives us, in 
the same way, an explanation of many details of dependent 
clauses exactly corresponding to those which we found 
in other languages, including the Roman way of saying, 
" I want him to come," namely volo ut Hie veniat. 

Now, if it be granted that a power found in all the 
Romance languages did not originate in each of them 
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independently, but has come down from Latin, an im- 
portant conclusion follows, namely: no one has a right 
to speculate upon the origin and interrelations of French 
constructions on the basis of French alone, or of Spanish 
constructions on the basis of Spanish alone, or of Italian 
constructions on the basis of Italian alone. For, in so 
doing, one may easily take as his starting-point a con- 
struction or force which is of late origin, and explain 
by it something which was in existence before the assumed 
cause of it was. This is exactly what happens. Thus 
the book from which I quoted the caution that Latin 
affords no clew to the actual use of the French subjunctive 
derives the use in the expression of a wish and the 
expression of an order after verbs like commander from 
the use in the expression of feeling or sentiment, as after 
the phrases " je suis desole," " je suis fache," etc. These 
uses are common to the Romance languages. But Latin 
did not possess the latter construction in the form in 
which we find it in the Romance languages, while it did 
possess the former, and used it very abundantly. The 
older construction cannot be derived from the younger. 

Again, in working from Romance alone, one may 
overlook the possibility that the particular construction 
of which one is trying to trace the origin may be the 
last survivor in a series of developments, and have no 
near relations living. Thus if you speculate, on Romance 
soil alone, upon the origin of the subjunctive clause 
after negatives, superlatives, and words meaning " first," 
" last," or " only," you have nothing real to go upon, 
and must go wrong. The construction is inherited from 
Latin. In Latin, then, is the origin to be found, if it 
is to be found at all. But do not misunderstand me. This, 
of course, is not the end of the matter. We have also 
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to consider the disappearance of the related constructions 
in Romance. And, further, it is always possible that a 
construction which exists in Latin should survive in 
Romance, but have come to have a different force from 
the one which it originally had. I am not advocating 
a mere mechanical tabulation of Romance constructions 
on the basis of even the best scheme for Latin. So far 
indeed from this, I believe that I discern in certain 
facts of Romance construction the decisive evidence with 
regard to the nature of certain Latin constructions which 
cannot surely be solved on evidence afforded (by Latin 
alone. I hope, however, to have established the position 
that the investigator of Romance syntax must deal with 
Latin and Romance as a whole, and that a Lateinisch- 
Romanischer Modus-Schatz is just as reasonable a thing 
as a LateiniscJi-Romanischer Wort-Schatz. 

A second conclusion is implied in what has just been 
said. Where the Romance languages agree in a con- 
struction, but we are perhaps in doubt about its exact 
nature, and at the same time possess sure evidence about 
the nature of the Latin construction which it continues, 
we know, through Latin, the original nature, at any 
rate, of the Romance construction, and, in default of 
any evidence of change, are to interpret the Romance 
construction as possessing that nature. Use will be made 
of this principle presently. 

But a larger and still more important conclusion also 
follows from the general argument from Romance and 
Latin. If you grant that the agreement which we have 
seen in the Romance languages is not due *o a coincidence 
of accidents, but to a common descent from one mother, 
you have granted the whole position of comparative 
syntax. For you cannot stop here. It can be inde- 
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pendently shown, by the same kind of evidence, that the 
volitive power possessed by the subjunctive in Latin is 
possessed by the Germanic languages, by Greek, by 
Sanskrit, by Slavic, by Celtic, and so forth. Now if 
the existence of a given power in all the Romance 
languages proves that that power was inherited from 
their mother, Latin, then the existence of a given power 
in Latin, Germanic, Greek, Sanskrit, Slavic, Celtic, and 
so on, proves that this power was inherited from the 
common mother of them all, — the parent speech, spoken 
when the remote ancestors of all the peoples who have 
developed these various languages were still dwelling 
together, one people, with one language. 

For each of these languages independently, as I have 
said, the existence of a volitive power of the subjunctive 
may be proved in the same way as for Latin and Romance. 
Thus in English a command in the second person is 
expressed by the imperative, while a command in the 
third is expressed at will by the subjunctive in older 
English, as in Shakespeare's "then every soldier kill 
his prisoners," Hen. V, 4, T, 17, in modern literary 
English, as in Stevenson's " this be the verse they grave 
for me," from the Requiem, and occasionally in modern 
colloquial English, as in "everybody get into the yell," 
which I heard recently on the football field. The force, 
once recognized, gives us the explanation of dependent 
clauses such as were quoted above from the daily papers. 
We have noted, too, that the alternative mood-auxiliary 
for this force is " shall," and may therefore conveniently 
speak of volitive shall. 

By this same kind of evidence the Greek subjunctive 
possesses the same power, and so on. 

The ultimate conclusion for the Romance subjunctive 
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is, then, that it possesses a volitive power, and that this 
power was inherited from the -parent speech. 

Leaving the volitive subjunctive for the present, we 
pass to another group of constructions in Romance, namely 
subjunctives after words or phrases meaning " before " 
or " until," as avant que, jusqu'a ce que, prima che, 
finch e, antes que, hasta que. The natural interpretation 
is that the act is merely looked forward to, without any 
other mood feeling, as in " how long will that last ? 
Until your hair shall be gray," combien de temps durera- 
t-il? Jusqu'a ce que tes cheveux soient gris, de Musset, 
On ne iodine pas avec I' Amour, n, 4. The sole 
idea compatible with the context is that of expectation, 
anticipation. This, again, is the first method of proof, 
and should be enough, by itself alone, to show the existence 
of such a power. But, as it happens, we have fuller 
evidence in Latin for the use from which Romance has 
come down. In Latin, if the future act in such a clause 
is to be expressed as in a finished state, it is the future 
perfect indicative, not the corresponding tense of the 
subjunctive, that is used. Then the Latin subjunctive 
possesses a power which approximates to that of a future 
tense of the indicative, that is, a power of expressing 
something close to mere futurity. 1 We might call this 

1 The future indicative also occasionally occurs with an-tequam 
or priusquam, as in si minus, non antequam necesse erit, Cic. Att., 
13, 48, 1. An occasional usage, however, while it may convey a 
sound hint, does not necessarily do so (as a fixed alternative 
does), since it may indicate a variant conception. But in Cato's 
De Agricultiira there are four cases of the future indicative to 
ten of the subjunctive (I am relying on Keil's list, ad 134, 1, 
which purports to be complete) ; and this number constitutes so 
respectable a proportion as to point strongly toward the practical 
equivalency of the two constructions. 
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the near-future-indicative power. But, for the sake of 
brevity, I have called it an " anticipatory " power, or a 
"prospective " power. Professor Sonnenschein, who 
independently detected this power of the Latin subjunc- 
tive, and, like myself, taught it in his classes a number 
of years before publishing it, 1 prefers the word " prospec- 
tive." So should I, so far as the word itself goes. It 
is a little shorter. But we also need an abstract noun 
to go with our adjective, and a verb. Now you can 
speak of the anticipatory subjunctive, of the idea of 
anticipation, and of an act as anticipated; but after 
saying prospective subjunctive, you cannot speak of the 
idea of a prospect, and of an act as prospected, because 

1 Professor Sonnenschein published in 1893, I in 1894. But my 
doctrine already clearly appears, though briefly touched upon, in 
my Own-Constructions, Cornell University Studies in Class. Phil., 
I, 1887, p. 42 (p. 46 of the German translation). In dealing with 
antequam veniat, etc., I said that it was extremely probable that 
the construction was the same as that of the Greek "before" 
and "until" clauses, and that Delbriick's treatment of the latter 

(Oonj. u. Opt. im Sanskrit u. Griechischen) was convincing. This, 
which was the first printed recognition of the existence of a Latin 
subjunctive of mere futurity, was before Rodenbusch's statement 

(not applied to these clauses, and mostly wrong in its details) in 
his dissertation De Temporum Usu Plautino Quaestiones Belectae, 
1888, which I failed to know, and so to mention in the publications 
referred to above, because its title did not imply a treatment of 
the moods. I also, in my Sequence of Tenses, American Journal of 
Philology, used in 1887 the phrase "act in view" (which is like 
Sonnenschein's " act in prospect " ) in dealing with " before " and 
" until " subjunctive clauses in Latin, and, in April, 1888, in the 
same journal, the phrase " act looked forward to from a certain 
time," choosing them to be in accord with my theory of the origin 
of the constructions when I should expressly publish upon them. 
These are the phrases upon which I still especially rely. I speak 
thus of having anticipated Rodenbusch because I may have seemed 
to be using a suggestion of his without giving him credit 
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prospect " and the verb " prospect " have 
gained special meanings. The English Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology, while it has adopted the 
adjective " prospective," preferred by its chairman, has 
nevertheless been obliged to adopt my noun " anticipa- 
tion." It seems to me better to use corresponding words, 
i. e., " anticipation " and " anticipatory." In practice 
it is found that students have no trouble at all with this 
latter word. 

Let us now see clearly what we have done. We have, 
in brief, found evidence in Latin for the nature of a 
common Romance construction, — about which, to be sure, 
there should have been no doubt, but about which there 
has been doubt, and which no Romance grammar, so far 
as I know, classifies as I have classified it. 1 The evidence 
cannot be rejected, unless the force which appears in the 
Latin original can be shown not to fit the examples in 
Romance. But it fits admirably. 

The Romance conjunctions for these constructions are 
interesting. Avant que and antes que are descendants of 
Latin ante quam. Prima che is a variation from prius 
quam. Hasta que is half Arabic. Jusqu'a ce que and 
fincM are, in the first half, new formations. But the 
force of the clause as a whole is not affected. 

The so-called present subjunctive in these Latin- 
Romance clauses looks forward to the future from the 
present. The corresponding form, the imperfect subjunc- 

1 Some of the French grammars speak of " anteriority " as the 
force of the subjunctive in these constructions. But this, while 
good as far as it goes, is a recognition of the force of the 
conjunctions, not of the force of the mood. There is «qual "anteri- 
ority " in the frequent indicative clause with jusqu'a ce que, 
expressing a past fact. 
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tive, expresses an act put as looked forward to from the 
past, i. e., past anticipation. This is the key to a great 
number of subjunctive examples, in various kinds of 
clauses. 

In Trench, the subjunctive is steadily used also in the 
expression of a past fact after avant que, and largely, 
though not always, of a past fact after jusqua ce que. This 
must be due to a process of levelling, which had begun 
already in classical Latin. In my Anticipatory Sub- 
junctive in Greek and Latin: a Chapter of Comparative 
Syntax, University of Chicago Press, 1894 (reprinted in 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 1, 1895), I suggested 
that it came about through a confusion between prevision 
and fact in narration. 1 Thus the passage in Livy, 5, 33, 5, 
ducentis quippe annis ante quam . . . Roman caperent, 
may in his own mind have meant " two hundred years 
before the Gauls were to take Rome," i. e., have expressed 
an historic anticipation (similar things are found in 
modern English, with "was to" or "should"). The 
result was ultimately a mere mood-habit, without mood- 
meaning, and the French construction remains at this 
point. 

The anticipatory power of the subjunctive in Romance, 
once recognized, gives us the key to several fairly fixed 
constructions which would otherwise be puzzling. These 
are the use of the subjunctive after verbs of expecting, 
hoping, doubting, or denying, as in je doute qu'il vienne, 
dudo que venga, " I doubt that he will come." Elsewhere 
in Romance, the tense-meaning of the present subjunctive 
after verbs of opinion is that of the present. These sub- 

1 This explanation is repeated by Hullihen, " Antequam and 
Priusquam," Johns Hopkins dissertation, 1903. 
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junctive uses exist in Latin, and cannot be explained in 
any other way than as anticipatory,, since the alternative, 
and commoner, constructions in Latin are either the future 
infinitive, or, if the subjunctive is required, the peri- 
phrastic form with the future participle, — i. e., the mood 
alone, in the use under examination, carries the force of 
futurity which ordinarily is carried by an express future 
tense, llanssen, Spanische Grammatik, who does not give 
any real explanation of the idiom, says that exspecto ut 
and spero ut are already to be found in Latin. But the 
word " already," which implies that the construction is 
new in Latin, is wrong. The great probability is that the 
construction is a survival from an older one, of much more 
general use. The reason for this belief will appear in 
what follows. 

The examples noted for Romance are all in subordinate 
clauses. So are they in classical Latin. Is this then a 
new power, which arose in ancient Italy, or a survival from 
an original freer use ? We may get light on the question 
from other languages, if the general principle which we 
seem in the way to establish should be confirmed in other 
fields of subjunctive uses. 

Classical Greek is in the same general condition as 
Latin. There is abundant use of the subjunctive after 
words meaning " before " or " until." But when we go 
back to Homeric Greek, we find a considerable use also 
of the independent subjunctive, in the approximate sense 
of a future indicative. So do we, along with the depen- 
dent subjunctive of the same force, in Vedic Sanskrit, Old 
Persian, and Avestan. 1 But Greek does more for us than 

1 So do we, even as late as the fourth century, A. D., in the 
Gothic subjunctive (optative), as in Mark 10, 8, where the indepen- 
dent future indicative taovrai, "will be," is translated by thfe 
independent optative sijaina. 
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any other language can, because of its possession of a 
modal particle, av (in Homeric Greek, av or zee), the 
use or non-use of which enables us to part the subjunctives 
into two masses. 1 In independent sentences in Homer, sub- 
junctives expressing volition, namely exhortations and pro- 
hibitions, never have the particle, while subjunctives ex- 
pressing anticipation may have it or not. The particle 
is thus like a little tag of ownership. The absence of it 
in a given example is no proof of the nature of that 
example ; but its presence is proof that the force is antici- 
patory. This gives us a clew to the force in dependent 
clauses, — in which, for some reason which I have not 
satisfactory solved, the use or non-use of the particle 
is much more steady. The particle is constantly present 
in Homer in clauses with phrases meaning " until." 
(Clauses with words meaning " before " are few in Homer, 
and demand individual discussion, which I have given in 
The Anticipatory Subjunctive. In Attic prose they always 
appear with the particle). For these Greek clauses, then, 
we not only have the evidence of the natural demand of 
the meaning, but also -this visible external evidence in 
the shape of the modal tag. They are surely anticipatory. 
We are thus brought to the same result as for Latin and 
Romance. There is also an interesting coincidence of 
detail. The French phrase jusqu'a ce que, " until," is 

1 We shall see in the second paper that the same particles enable 
us similarly to part the Greek optatives into two masses. Greek 
thus, when properly studied, practically distinguishes four moods 
for us, where Sanskrit, Old Persian and Avestan distinguish but 
two, and Latin, Germanic, etc., afford no distinction. Nowhere 
else, accordingly, can the behavior of the mind of any people in 
the building-up of its expression of mood-ideas be seen so clearly 
as in Greek. The fact makes Greek of paramount importance, on 
the side of the verb, to the student of comparative syntax. 
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formed precisely like the common Homeric «? o, which 
is one of the introductory phrases used, — i. e., it is made 
up of a preposition and a relative. Through far separated 
in time and territory, the early Greek mind and the 
French mind worked in precisely the same way in reaching 
their mechanism for the expression of the idea of " until " 
with anticipation. 

We have seen that early Sanskrit, and the languages 
of its immediate family, Old Persian and Avestan, have 
a very free use of the subjunctive of anticipation, both in 
independent and in subordinate clauses. They possess 
then the material out of which anticipatory " before " or 
" until " clauses might have grown ; but they use instead 
a mechanism of another sort, without a verb. 

English possesses an anticipatory use of the subjunctive 
in clauses with words or phrases meaning " before " or 
" until." The use was common enough at an earlier time, 
as in " or ever the golden bowl be broken," Heel. 12, 6, 
" this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice, Matth. 26, 34, and is common enough today in 
poetry, as in "before this fire of sense decay," A. E. 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, xliii. A key to the force, 
if one were needed, is given us by the alternative use of 
the auxiliary " shall," as in " before it shall be too late," 
"the lads you leave will mind you, | Till Ludlow tower 
shall fall," Housman, in. Now we know what this 
shall means. It is still occasionally used in independent 
sentences by many writers (much employed by Eden Phill- 
potts, for example), and was once very common, as in 
the King James 'translation of the Bible. We may call 
shall so used the anticipatory shall. An extremely inter- 
esting parallelism between English and Greek is to be 

12 
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pointed out in this connection. We have seen now 
that " shall " is 'both a valitive and an anticipatory aux- 
iliary, and it would seem sure that the word, starting 
w'ith one of these forces, whichever it was, had through 
some association gained the power to express the other 
idea (or had gained both through some idea now lost to us) . 
But the Greek subjunctive has the same double power; and 
these are the only two leading powers it possesses, since 
the others which we have to note later belong, in Greek, 
to a completely different set of mood-forms, called the 
optative. The same is true of Sanskrit and its close 
sisters. We may then say that the subjunctive in Greek 
and English, together Avith " shall " in English, constitutes 
the volitive-anticipatory mood for these languages. 

The agreement of Greek and Sanskrit (and its sisters), 
which are the only languages keeping the subjunctive and 
optative forms apart, seems to point to the existence, in 
the parent speech, of these two forces of the subjunctive 
mood.. One force was probably gained,- by association, 
out of the other (or both out of some other). So, then, 
English, within a comparatively few centuries, has re- 
peated the process (or gone through some process with 
the same result) over again. Such agreements, at remote 
distances of space and time, seem to make out an extra- 
ordinarily strong case for the value of the comparative 
point of view in the study of any individual language. 

A further principle, with a corollary from it, may be 
won from the facts which we have seen. The lack of 
" before " and " until " clauses with the subjunctive in 
Sanskrit makes it probable that the parent speech did 
not possess them. The constructions which we have seen 
in other languages of the family were, then, not descended 
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from a common original anticipatory subjunctive clause, 
but were developed, with the same results, from an identi- 
cal inherited mood-force. Other corresponding construc- 
tions in these languages, then, may, in some cases, be 
simply the result of identical psychological processes, 
working with a common inherited material. 

The corollary is that where, in two or more languages 
of the family, we find corresponding constructions not com- 
mon to the whole family, and in one or more of these lan- 
guages are unable to decide between two possible origins, 
but in another have sure evidence, the origin in the doubt- 
ful case is probably the one made out in the sure case, 
rather than the other one. We shall presently have 
occasion to use this corollary. 

The force of the Germanic subjunctive after words 
meaning " before " or " until " appears most naturally 
to be, as in the other languages which we have tested, 
anticipatory. Confirmation is also afforded, just as for 
English, by the alternative use of the auxiliary " soil." 
This auxiliary, like English " shall," is volitive or antici- 
patory. The volitive force would fit only in a com- 
paratively few cases (namely after a negatived main verb) . 
The anticipatory force fits everywhere. 1 

Delbriick, in his " Germanischer Optativ im Satzge- 
fuge " explains the subjunctive in the Germanic clauses 

1 It is quite conceivable that a volitive force might have become 
associated with the " until " clauses through such special cases, and 
ultimately have gained the upper hand. Compare "come in till 
I whip you," which I once heard said by a mother to a child. 
But such examples are clearly secondary in English. Homeric Greek 
shows a few examples (five) where the idea might be purpose 
(in three cases, must be). But nothing came of the construction, 
since it does not appear anywhere later. 
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with " before " or " until " as the mood of Vorstellung, 
i. e. of conception, as against reality. But, as I said 
in an unpublished paper at the St. Louis Exposition, 
and again before the Versammlung Deutscher Professoren 
urtd Schulmanner in Bale in 1907 (abstract published 
in the Proceedings), this kind of explanation is an in- 
heritance from metaphysical syntax, from which, though 
he holds the distinguished position of having been the 
first to apply psychological syntax to the moods on a 
large scale, I am forced to feel that Dellbriick has not 
wholly freed himself. 

Anglo-Saxon developed, for the past, a mood-habit with 
" before " like that of modern French. In Beowulf, 
675, gesprajc f>a se goda gylp-worda sum, Beowulf Geata, 
air he ou bed stige, the clause asr . . . stige may have 
meant " before climbing up on his bed " (before he should 
climb," cf. common clauses like antequam in aciem 
educeret in Latin), but could easily be taken to mean 
" before he climbed." The levelling is complete in such 
an example as "ic wses ser)>am }?e Abraham wsere," John 
8, 58, " before Abraham was, I was " (similarly in the 
Gothic, faur^izei Abraham waurf>i, im ik. The mood is 
not due to the Greek original, which has the infinitive). 
But English has restored again the distinction between an 
act looked forward to and am actual act looked back upon. 
Note again the working out of identical detached processes 
in two groups of languages that have no historical con- 
nection nearer than the ultimate one through the parent 
speech. 

The " before " and " until " clauses looking forward 
to the future really have a very simple office, which they 
share with many other clauses, introduced by various 
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connectives, as " when," " who," " which," etc. These 
clauses tell what person, what thing, what time, etc., is 
meant. They fill out an incomplete pronoun or equivalent 
article, or themselves completely take the place of one. 
Examples are seen in " with the legion which he had 
with him," " God bless the man who first invented sleep," 
" that which you say," " the man that married ISTausikaa." 
Such clauses are probably the commonest of all relative 
clauses. Yet they have been without a name, until I 
gave them one. 1 Since they fill out an incomplete pro- 
noun, they should bear the same name that is given to 
the pronoun. For the pronoun, two names are in existence, 
demonstrative and determinative, some grammars using 
one, others the other. The word demonstrative, "pointing," 
is excellent, if the object is close at hand, so that it might 
really be pointed at. But in many cases the object is 
remote, and it is generally so in the case of the clauses. 
Hence the word determinative is better, and should be 
applied throughout, — determinative pronoun, determina- 
tive clause. It would make for clearness also if the 
corresponding article " the," and the corresponding 
Romance words, were called' the determinative article. 

Now the mood for the determinative clause dealing 
with the future is, in Greek, Sanskrit, etc., the anticipatory 
subjunctive, as in " the man who shall perfect this 
invention will make a fortune," and " happy the man 
who shall lead you home in marriage," said by Odysseus 

1 In " The Cum- Constructions : their History and Functions," Cor- 
nell University Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. I (1887), p. 85 
(p. 94 of the German translation). 

The word determinative has been used of late in Germany and 
France, but in a looser sense, covering for example such a clause 
as that in, " in a city where I wasn't known." 
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to Nausikaa in Od. 6, 158. Our grammarians in general 
(thus Goodwin), inheriting a twist given by Dissen to 
Hermann's metaphysical scheme, call all such construc- 
tions conditions, — even clauses with " before " and 
" until." There is no basis for this. Odysseus does not 
know surely, of course, whether ]STausikaa will marry, 
but he takes it for granted that she will. Years later, 
remembering the girl who had befriended him, he might 
have said, " happy the man who led her home in 
marriage." He would not have known surely whether 
anybody had done so. But no one would think of 
explaining the preterit indicative clause in such a case by 
calling it conditional. Greek held steadily to the method 
of expression pointed out for the determinative clause 
referring to the future. A simple and beautiful " rule " 
might be given, which would eliminate a great deal of 
difficulty, as well as bad science, from our Greek manuals, 
namely that " in determinative clauses, futurity is regu- 
larly expressed by the anticipatory subjunctive, if the 
main verb also refers to the future." The same rule 
may be laid down for generalizing clauses in the future. 
Both rules, again, may be laid down permissively for Gothic 
Thus in, in f>ane gardei inn gaggaif>, frumist qi(>ai£>, 
" into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say," Luke 10, 
5; i(? saei taujif> (indie.) jah laisjai (subj.) swa, "but 
whosoever shall do (the commandments) and teach so," 
Matt. 5, 19. The usages were inherited from the parent 
speech, or, at any rate, formed in identical ways in the var- 
ious families of languages out of corresponding material. 
Mark now another of the striking detailed parallelisms 
at long range. In English, as in Latin, the use of the 
anticipatory subjunctive in determinative clauses, except 
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those with " before " or " until," disappeared. Yet when 
English came to help out the expression of its mood-ideas 
by auxiliaries, it took the auxiliary " shall " (not " will," 
the future indicative auxiliary) for these clauses. English 
is as sensitive in feeling these constructions as Greek is. 
Thus, " there will be an outcry . . . when a bill carrying 
lower duties shall come before Congress," Chic. Trib., 
April 11, 1911. We ought to call " shall " the antici- 
patory auxiliary, and might lay down the rule that " in 
English determinative clauses, futurity is expressed by 
anticipatory ' shall ' rather than by the future indicative, 
if the main verb also refers to the future." (For the use 
of the present indicative, see below). 

Latin in the main replaced the anticipatory subjunctive, 
except with words meaning " before " or " until," by 
the future indicative. This is the mood in French and 
Italian. Spanish, on the other hand, uses the subjunctive, 
exactly as Greek does, in all determinative clauses looking 
to the future, if the main verb also refers to the future. 
Obviously the use was not inherited. It is probably due 
to a reflorescence of the anticipatory power still living in 
clauses with " before " and " until," and the few other 
uses that have been pointed out, as in dudo que venga, 
" I doubt that he will come." Here again, then, we have 
a striking parallel over a wide linguistic separation. 

It remains to speak of the use of the permissible 
present indicative, in a future sense, in Latin in clauses 
with words meaning " before " or " until " (priusquam 
respondeo, alongside of priusquam respondeam), which 
is also the regular mood in modern English and German. 
At first blush, this fact might seem to overthrow our 
reasoning from regular alternatives. But the fixed use 
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in Latin, that of the future perfect indicative where the 
act is to he represented as complete, must not he forgotten. 
We are obliged to suppose, either that the future perfect 
indicative has gained in this construction the power of 
a real present, or that, in some way, the present indicative 
possesses also a future power. The former is obviously 
not the case. The meaning cannot be a present one. 
The latter clearly is the case, not only here, but in 
several other constructions, as in future conditions. The 
origin of this power of the present indicative (it is 
seen, in one form or another, in all the languages of our 
family) is an interesting question, but belongs more 
naturally to my concluding article. 

Wm. Gardner Hale. 



